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Diderot insists that an actor must not be 
emotional (while, of course, granting that he 
may have emotions independently of his char- 
acter as an artist); that he must be a cool ob- 
server, a good imitator, possessed of penetra- 
ting intellect, and diligent in practice and re- 
petition. 

Goethe shows that Serlo is just such an ac- 
tor, that every one of these conditions is ful- 
filled in his case, and that he possesses these 
very qualities in the highest degree. 

Diderot states that the emotional and im- 
pulsive character is not fit for the stage, nor 
for any artistic calling (cf. I.e., p. 220, 11. 16-20) 
because such a person can play and represent 
only himself. 

Goethe makes bis Jarno say almost the same, 
and he shows that he thinks exactly as Diderot 
in his treatment of the character and career 
of Wilhelm. 

It would be interesting to trace relations be- 
tween Diderot's thoughts and Goethe's in 
some other respects. 

While Goethe seems to attribute to Diderot 
an excessive regard for ' naturalness ' on the 
stage, in the remark in Aus meinem Leben, 
Book iii (Weimar Edition, p. 148), we find that 
Diderot, in the article which I have here con- 
sidered, is very emphatic in discriminating be- 
tween the trttth of art and the truth of nature. 
What he says (/. c, pp. 225 sq.) anticipates 
Goethe's own views, and while I do not think 
that Goethe borrowed these views from Di- 
derot, I must, on the other hand, admit that 
Goethe was not quite just to Diderot in that 
remark. Diderot says : 

"R^fWchissez un moment sur ce qu'on appelle 
au theatre Ure vrai. Est-ee montrer les 
choses comme elles sont en nature? Aucune- 
ment. Le vrai, en ce sens, ne serait que le 
commun. Qu'est-ce done que le vrai de la 
scene? C'est la conformite des actions, de 
la figure, de la voix, du moiivement, du geste, 
avec un modele id6al imagine' par le poete, et 
souvent exagere par le com^dien. . . . De la 
vient que le com^dien dans la rue 011 sur la 
scene sont deux personnages si difKrents, 
qu'on a peine a les reconnaitre " (pp. 225 sq.). 

Goethe, in the remark referred to, speaks 
of a time when 

"according to Diderot's principles and ex- 
amples the most natural naturalness was de- 
manded on the stage, and a complete illusion 



was considered the proper end of theatrical 
art. 

The passage quoted above shows, however, 
that Goethe and Diderot agree, for Goethe 
says, in different language and in regard to a 
different subject, essentially the same as 
Diderot. In Aus meinem Leben, Book xi, p. 
76, we read : 

" The highest mission of every art is to pro- 
duce by appearance the illusion of a higher 
reality. On the other hand, it is a false en- 
deavor to realize the appearance so long until 
at last only a common reality remains.'''' 

Diderot had said : "The true, in this sense, 
would be only the common." 

In a well-known passage, Goethe defends 
himself against the charge of a lack of pa- 
triotism during the period of the German 
wars of liberation. One of his defenses is 
"that he could not hate the French to whom 
he (and the rest of his nation) owed such a 
large portion of their culture." That Goethe 
admired Diderot is apparent from the quo- 
tation in the beginning of this article ; that he 
was, to a greater or less degree, influenced in 
his own thinking and writing by the French 
author, seems to admit of scarcely a doubt, 
and that this influence is particularly striking 
in his Wilhelm Meister, will be granted, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, by all who will 
take the trouble of verifying the statements 
of this paper. 

C. A. Eggert. 
University of Chicago. 



A SUGGESTION ON LESSING'S KEIN 

MENSCH MUSS MUESSEN.i 

Wie gar noch heute jemand in Lessing einen 
Anhanger der Willensfreiheit erblicken kann, 
scheint den Urkunden gegeniiber mehr als 
paradox. 2 

Lessing zieht die Consequenz aus Leibniz' 
System, wenn er die Willensfreiheit leugnet.3 

Instead of quoting or referring to the nu- 
merous passages in Lessing's own writings 
which would uphold the above quotations from 
Schmidt and Zeller, it is sufficient to make 

1 Nathan der IVeise, 1. 385. 

2 Erich Schmidt, Lessing, Vol. ii, 2nd part (that is, of vol, 
ii), p. 626. 

3 Zeller, Lessing a/s Theotog, in Von Sybel's Historische 
Zeitschri/t, Vol. xxiii, pp 343 ff. See pp. 362-363. 
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here the general reference to Hebler's treat- 
ment of this subject. 4 Of course, in saying 
that Lessing denied the freedom of the will, 
no one would for a moment think of him as 
conceiving man as a blind and utterly helpless 
tool of circumstances. Hebler says :5 

Im Zusatz zum zweiten Wolfenbiittler Frag- 
ment heisst es von der Macht unserer sinn- 
lichen Begierden, unserer dunklen Vorstel- 
lungen iiber alle noch so deutliche Erkenntniss, 
dass ' wir es in uns haben sie zu schwachen, 
und wir uns ihrer eben so wohl zu guten als 
zu biisen Handlungen bedienen konnen.' 
Ebenso, wenn die Erziehung d. M. G., §74, 
sagt, ' dass der Mensch auf der ersten und 
niedrigsten Stufe seiner Menschheit schlech- 
terdings so Herr seiner Handlungen nicht sei, 
dass er moralischen Gesetzen folgen konne,' 
so ist auch hierin enthalten, dass er zu dieser 
Herrschaft auf spateren und hoheren Stufen 
gelange. Aber auch der Determinist, z. B. 
Jerusalem, spricht ja von ' Beherrschung un- 
serer Leidenschaften durch die Vernunft.' 
Das ist nicht eine Freiheit zwischen oder iiber 
Nothwendigkeit und Willkiir, sondern eine 
Freiheit, die ganz innerhalb der ersteren talk, 
eine blosse Art derselben ist, namlich diejenige 
Nothwendigkeit, wo das am starksten Nothi- 
gende die Vernunft ist. 

Quite the same thing, it seems to me, is 
meant by Nathan in the passage : 6 

t . . . . Ich dachte mir nur immer, 
Der Derwisch — so der rechte Derwisch — wolP 
Ans sich nichts machen lassen. 

That is, the Dervish "der unter Menschen 
mocht ein Mensch zu sein verlernen,"7 cannot 
make it agree with his ' Vernunft ' to have 
anything to do with human society, no matter 
whether the Dervish himself recognizes this 
as the motive for his action or not, in Nathan's 
view he must act thus, on this account. But 
our Dervish is not quite sure he holds the 
general view of his class: "Dass er kein 
rechter sei, mag auch wohl wahr sein. Zwar 
wenn man muss" — and then comes the line 
which has given considerable difficulty to that 
class of commentators who have made a more 
or less thorough study of Lessing's works out- 
side of Nathan: 

Muss! Derwisch! — Derwisch muss? 

Kein Mensch muss mussen, und ein Derwisch miisste? 
Was musst' er denn? 
4 Lessing-Studien, Article vi, pp. 144 ff. : Lessing und 
yerusalem, oder Lessing's Gedanken iiber WiUensfreiheit . 

5. P. 159. 

6. Nathan, 11. 380-383. 

7. Nathan, 1. 498. 



Hebler states and comments on the question 
thus : 

"Eine andere Stelle, welche das Mussen zu 
leugnenscheint, stehtim Nathan, und brauchte 
insofern nicht dem Denker, sondern nur dem 
Dichter, oder vielmehr nur der dramatischen 
Person, welcher er sie in den Mund legt, 
angerechnet zu werden. Aber diese Person 
ist der weise Jude selbst, und Worte und 
Gedanken sind so eigenthiimlich Lessingisch, 
dass wir hier, ohne darum Verse mit Para- 
graphen zu verwechseln, auf jene Unter- 
scheidungen Verzicht leisten wollen. Der 
Derwisch hat sich zu grosser Verwunderung 
seines Freundes zum Schatzmeister des Sul- 
tans machen lassen, machen lassen mussen, 
behauptet er. 

Nathan ; Kein Mensch muss miissen, und ein Derwisch 
miisste ? 
Was musst' er denn? 

Aber die Worte : Kein Mensch muss 

mussen ! — wird hier nicht schlechthin das 
Mussen verneint ? Nein, eben nicht ; nur ent- 
weder das Miissen des Mussens wird verneint, 
oder das Mussen des Mussens. Im ersteren 
Fall ist die Meinung diese : wenn der Mensch 
auch muss, so ist doch das Gegentheil dessen, 
was er muss, nicht sich selbst widersprechend, 
und insofern moglich ; das Mussen ist kein 
geometrisches oder metaphysisches, sondern 
nur ein physisches oder psychologisches oder 
moralisches, und seinem besonderen Inhalt 
nach ein sehr verschiedenes fur verschiedene 
Menschen und in verschiedeuen Zustanden 
eines und desselben Menschen. Im andern 
Falle ist davon die Rede, dass wir, wenn wir 
auch wollen mussen, doch immerhin wollen 
miissen." 

Hebler may be right. We can take the 
words in either sense — though the context is 
rather against it — and through a long series of 
reflections approximate them to Lessing's 
general well-established view. But in a drama 
particularly, any utterance requiring so much 
speculation to get at its real meaning, and 
then not being decisive one way or the other, 
is out of place ; and though a large number of 
passages in Nathan contain allusions which 
are by no means on the surface, and have in 
many cases not been pointed out at all, yet 
they are of such a nature, that their recogni- 
tion or non-recognition very little affects the 
play as a work of art, and they hardly warrant 
us in making Lessing in the person of his 
Nathan either so inconsistent with himself as 
the common superficial reading of these lines 
would make him appear, or so obscure as 
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Hebler's labored explanation and the general 
disagreement on the passage seem to indicate. 

Less objectionable might be this explana- 
tion. There is no doubt Lessing started out 
to hint at his view on the freedom of the will, 
and he does so in the words of the Dervish : 
" Warum man ihn recht* bittet, und ex fur gut 
erkennt: das muss ein Derwisch." Nathan 
in order to make an opportunity suitable for 
an expression of this view, has to utter his 
maxim casually, without much regard to his 
deeper philosophic conviction. As soon as he 
hears the Dervish express his own real view, 
however, he at once approves. A rather seri- 
ous objection to this explanation is the fact 
that it presumes on the part of Nathan a 
thoughtlessness, which he nowhere else be- 
trays as an ingredient of his character. To 
think with Diintzer and others of main force 
brought to bear on the Dervish, would not 
only do violence to the character of the Sultan 
as Nathan describes it, 9 but it would also make 
Nathan say an absurdity in the broadness of 
his famous answer, because that would pre- 
clude all the established means of dealing 
with the refractory members of human society. 
There is one more interpretation, which, to 
my mind, is free from all these objections. 

Professor Primer in his note on the Dervish, 
and in a private letter to the writer, well 
observes that the general character of the 
Dervish points to a freedom from all restraint, 
and that the battle-cry of the Dervishes was 
freedom. He informs me that Eduard Nie- 
meyer in his commentary on Nathan,™ ex- 
presses a cognate idea. The same view I find 
in Hebler. 11 Bear this fact in. mind, together 
with the other that Lessing — provided Na- 
than's views are his, and we have no reason 
to doubt it — could not for himself say : " Kein 
Mensch muss mussen," and then read the 
lines in connection : 

Nathan: Ich dachte mir nur immer, 

Der Derwisch — so der rechte Derwisch — woll' 
Aus sich nichts machen lassen. 

8 I emphasize the recht, not merely because I should con- 
sider this necessary for a correct statement of Lessing's view, 
but also because the Dervish later on (461-476) dwells at 
length 011 the manner in which he was entreated by the 
Sultan. 

9 'I. I343-I345. 

10 1. 385. 
n P. j6i. 



Derwisch: Beim Propheten. 

Dass ich kein rechter bin, mag auch wohl wahr 

sein. 
Zwar weiin man muss.— 

Nathan : Muss 1 Derwisch !— Derwisch muss ? 

Kein Mensch muss mussen, und ein Derwisch 

milsste ? 
Was muss! ' er denn ? 

Derwisch : Warum man ihn recht bittet, 

Und er fur gut erkennt : das muss ein Derwisch. 

Nathan: Bei unseren Gott ! Da sagst du wahr. — Lass 
dich Umarmen, Mensch. 

It seems to me not at all unnatural that the 
line under consideration should then bear this 
import: "Es ist doch sonst euer Grundsatz : 
Kein Mensch muss mussen, und nun sagst du, 
ein Derwisch, der sich eben in diesem Grund- 
satz von so manchem andern, und besonders 
von mir unterscheidet, du musstest?" In other 
words: the sentence: "Kein Mensch muss 
mussen," is not to be taken as Nathan's own 
words, but rather as a formulation of the 
principles of the Dervish as exemplified in his 
whole character, or, possibly, as a quotation 
of a favorite sentence of his which he might 
very well have uttered time and again in his 
conversations with Nathan in former days. 
Observe the two exclamation points, the dash 
and the interrogation point — all in the half- 
line : "Muss! Derwisch! — Derwish muss?" 
Lessing does not punctuate thoughtlessly. 
Nathan has caught his friend in an inconsis- 
tency. He is surprised and half jokingly re- 
minds him : We used to differ on this point, 
you know ; you have not come over on my 
side? The Dervish has, at least partially, 
come over, has learned his own thoughts more 
clearly, possibly, and in the next line ex- 
presses Nathan's own view: "Warum man 
ihn recht bittet und er fiir gut erkennt: das 
muss ein Derwisch." That is Lessing : where 
circumstances and clear conception of the in 
herent goodness and Tightness of a thing unite 
in appealing to our better judgment : in cases 
like that there is no choice for a man who has 
risen above the state of man in which dark 
passions control the clear dictates of his 
reason and judgment. 12 Nathan says himself 
that this is his conception of the freedom or 
non-freedom of the will, of " Mussen : " 

12 Cf. Lessing's IVerke (Hempel), xv, Cap. 265. 
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Bei unserm Gott! Da sagst du wahr. — Lass dich 
TJmarmen, Mensch. 

T. DlEKHOFF. 

University of Michigan. 



NICHOLAS BRETON AND GEORGE 
GASCOIGNE. 

The connection between Nicholas Breton and 
George Gascoigne is worthy of a fuller recogni- 
tion than it has yet received. Breton was a man 
whose intellectual development was slow ; 
even between the ages of thirty-five and fifty, 
he shows in some directions not only a re- 
markable widening of thought, but a very un- 
usual increase of ease in handling his mate- 
rial. To such a man the years from twenty- 
three to thirty-two were formative years, and 
this is just the period during which he came 
most closely under the influence of Gascoigne, 
who had married his widowed mother. There 
is no reason to believe that the relation between 
these poets was other than harmonious, and 
the nine years seem to have been a time 
of apprenticeship for the younger. The fact 
that there is an interval of fifteen years be- 
tween Breton's first poems, published just be- 
fore Gascoigne's death, and his next work, 
strongly suggests that he felt his encourage- 
ment and support in authorship to have been 
removed. 

By occasional phrase or allusion, Breton 
shows his familiarity with Gascoigne's poems, 
but it speaks well for his literary indepen- 
dence that even his earliest work was in no 
degree imitative. Indeed, there is far more 
resemblance between his satire of 1600 than 
his poems of 1577 and any of Gascoigne's 
productions. His originality, however, was 
strictly subjective, and consisted in adding 
something of his own to whatever established 
fashion he chose to follow. In delicacy of 
imagery, he improves greatly upon Gascoigne, 
who "drowns in dole," and "wallows in joy," 
whose sighs "boil" out of his heart and "scald" 
his breast in the process : for example, where 
Gascoigne says, 

"Amid my bale I bathe in bliss, 11 

Breton writes far more delicately, 

" They bide in bliss amid their weary bale.' 1 

In satire, both show -the same penetrating 



but kindly insight ; the same power to outline 
in a few strokes the good and the bad ; the 
same carefulness to blame wrongs rather than 
individuals ; the same sensitive watchfulness 
not to wound the innocent. Breton's satire 
was directed chiefly against wealth versus 
poverty; Gascoigne takes higher ground 
and satirizes " such as love to seem but not to 
be;" but both write, not like recluses, but 
like men who knew their world. The world 
of nature, too, both knew and both loved, 
but Gascoigne had here the wider view and 
was by far the keener observer. 

In religious poetry, Gascoigne's Calvinistic 
pessimism would have been as incomprehen- 
sible to Breton as the ecstasies of Southwell. 
At the thought of death, Southwell gazes 
with rapturous longing into the heaven that 
opens before him ; Gascoigne, with his over- 
flowing vitality, flinches and fears ; Breton 
leisurely sentimentalizes. His hopeful, sunny 
nature gleams through the slight melancholy 
that he regards as the proper atmosphere to 
surround a religious poem. He often cries 
out of the depths, but he never loses a 
cheerful confidence in the result of his sup- 
plications. 

In manly independence Breton is absolutely 
unbending. Even in those of his dedications 
and prefaces that are written in the euphuistic 
vein, so subtle an incentive to flattery, he 
makes no attempt to curry the favor that re- 
moved so many obstacles from the path of the 
literary man of the sixteenth century. Gas- 
coigne makes appeals for patronage, distaste- 
ful as they must have been to him, and he 
does it in a delightfully persistent, business- 
like fashion, as if he meant to end a disa- 
greeable matter as soon as possible. Breton 
manifests a " decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind" in that he usually asks that his 
book be read, and evinces a healthy gratitude 
in advance, but he does not hesitate to sign 
himself " Your friend as I find cause." Some- 
times he does not even ask for a reading, but 
says, " You shall read it if it shall please you, 
and consider it as it shall like you." 

Of the Sweet Ltillabie, by far the best of all 
the poems ascribed to Breton, a word must be 
said. Grosart somewhat magisterially claims 
it for Breton, but gives no proof therefor. 
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